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HOUSE  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  began  life  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Louisville 
in  Central  Kentucky.  About  three  miles  from  Hodgensville,  in  La  Rue 
County,  his  father,  in  1808,  bought  a  little  farm  and  built  a  humble  cabin  of 
one  room,  with  a  huge  outside  chimney,  a  single  window  and  a  rude  door. 

In  this  cabin  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809,  and  here  he 
spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  childhood.  We  know  little  about  his  child- 
hood, except  that  it  was  one  of  continual  privation  in  a  cheerless  home,  for  his 
father  found  it  difficult  to  provide  food  and  clothing.  His  parents  were  poor, 
among  a  poor  people.  The  Lincoln  cabin  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  big  pasture 
of  thin,  unproductive  soil,  at  the  top  of  a  slight  rise  of  land,  and  down  the  hill 
is  what  is  known  as  "The  Lincoln  Spring,"  which  is  shaded  by  a  little  grove, 
which  caused  it  to  be  called  "Rock  Spring  Farm."  The  cabin  was  standing 
at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death,  April  15,  1865,  but  later  it  was  torn  down  and 
a  rough  pole  marked  the  site.  The  logs  were  saved,  and  recently  New  York 
people  bought  the  property  and  rebuilt  the  old  cabin  on  its  original  site. 
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STUDY  BY  THE  FIRESIDE— LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  his  own  principal  schoolmaster;  for,  as  he 
afterwards  estimated,  all  the  days  of  his  irregular  attendance  at  such  very 
elementary  schools  as  the  frontier  settlements  could  afford,  never  reached  the 
total  of  a  single  year.  Circumstances  at  home,  even  with  the  encouraging 
help  of  his  step-mother,  were  adverse  to  his  desire  for  study.  The  household 
of  nine  persons  belonging  to  four  families  were  huddled  together  in  one  com- 
mon room  of  the  cabin,  the  scene  of  all  the  household  operations.  In  the  even- 
ing his  father  and  his  cousins  sat  over  the  blazing  logs  and  told  stories.  It 
was  only  when  they  were  abed  that  there  was  any  quiet,  and  then  by  the  dull 
light  of  the  embers,  or  by  the  blaze  of  spice-wood  bushes,  the  lad  would  work 
out  his  arithmetic  lessons  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a  wooden  shovel.  At  other 
times  he  would  take  a  home-made  candle  up  into  his  loft  to  pore  over  his 
well-thumbed  "Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  Weems's  "Washington" — the  Washing- 
ton who  "never  told  a  lie,"  Aesop's  Fables,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  History  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Bible.  His  stock  of  books  was  small,  but  he  knew 
them  thoroughly,  and  they  were  good  books  to  know.  He  carried  a  book 
about  with  him,  and  took  a  turn  at  it  whenever  he  found  opportunity.  This 
book-hunger  often  interfered  with  his  labor,  which  displeased  his  father;  for 
young  Lincoln  was  an  invaluable  assistant  as  rough  carpenter  or  a  laborer  on 
the  farm. 
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LINCOLN  AT  THE  SLAVE  MARKET,  NEW  ORLEANS 

IN  1831,  Lincoln,  Hanks  and  Johnston  were  engaged  by  Offut  to  take  a  boat- 
load of  provisions  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  This  was  at 
that  time  a  serious  undertaking,  and  one  which  presented  many  difficulties. 
The  three  young  men  built  the  boat  themselves,  and  started  out.  It  was  an 
adventurous  journey,  but  at  last  they  reached  New  Orleans,  and  went  ashore. 
Here  for  the  first  time  Lincoln  saw  the  true  horrors  of  human  slavery.  His 
heart  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable  negroes,  in  chains,  beaten  and 
brutally  handled.  His  sense  of  right  and  justice  rebelled,  and  as  one  of  his 
companions  said,  "Slavery  ran  its  iron  into  him  then  and  there."  In  unutter- 
able disgust  and  with  a  deep  feeling  of  unconquerable  hate,  Lincoln  moved 
away.  Bidding  his  companions  follow  him,  he  said,  "Boys,  let's  get  away 
from  this.  If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing  [meaning  slavery]  I'll  hit 
it  hard." 

He  never  forgot  the  impression  made  that  day,  and  when  his  chance  did 
come,  the  blow  he  struck  was  mortal. 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

NO  inaugural  address  before  or  since  was  ever  awaited  with  such  anxiety 
as  was  this  of  Lincoln's.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  outline  the 
>olicy  of  his  administration  and  determine  whether  the  country  should  have 
war  or  peace.  Not  a  word  of  his  speech  had  leaked  out,  and  no  one  knew 
what  he  intended  to  say.  The  crowd  was  enormous  and  mainly  unsympathetic. 
:Ie  was  introduced  by  his  old  friend,  Senator  Baker,  and  when  he  rose  awk- 
wardly, holding  a  brand  new  hat  and  a  gold  headed  cane  in  his  hands,  Douglas, 
his  old  friend  and  antagonist  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  stepped  forward  to 
relieve  him  of  the  hat.  "There  are  few  historic  acts  so  notablel  and  yet  so 
rivial  in  themselves." 

Lincoln  read  clearly  and  in  a  manner  that  compelled  the  attention  of  all. 

Although  many  were  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  with  his  speech,  it  could 

not  be  denied  that  it  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  not  dominated  by  any  party. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered,  and  the  new 

president  went  to  the  White  House,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people. 
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RECEPTION  IN  THE  EAST  ROOM  OF  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

ON  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  second  time.  After  the  inauguration  ceremonies, 
Lincoln  rode  back  to  the  Capitol  in  his  own  carriage,  looking  very  worn  and 
tired.  Walt  Whitman  describes  the  levee  that  ensued  as  follows :  "Never 
before  was  such  a  compact  jam  in  front  of  the  White  House ;  all  the  grounds 
filled,  and  away  out  to  the  spacious  sidewalks.  The  crowd  .  .  .  surged 
along  the  passage  ways,  the  Blue  and  other  rooms,  and  through  the  great  East 
Room.  Crowds  of  country  people,  some  very  funny.  Fine  music  from  the 
Marine  Band.  Off  in  a  side  place  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln,  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  gloves  and  a  clawhammer  coat,  receiving,  as  in  duty  bound,  shaking 
hands,  looking  very  disconsolate,  and  as  if  he  would  give  anything  to  be 
somewhere  else." 
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FIRST  READING  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 

ON  September  22nd,  1862,  Lincoln  assembled  his  War  Cabinet  at  the  White 
House,  every  member  being  present.  The  President  was  apparently  in- 
different, and  was  engaged  in  reading  a  little  book,  which  seemd  to  afford  him 
great  amusement.  At  last  he  turned  to  the  Cabinet  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
did  you  ever  rfcad  anything  from  Artemus  Ward?  Let  me  read  you  a  chapter 
that  is  very  funny."  No  one  smiled  and  during  the  subsequent  reading  of 
the  chapter,  the  members  sat  in  annoyed  silence.  The  President  was  the  only 
one  who  laughed,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  another  chapter.  Then  he  threw 
down  the  book  with  a  sigh,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  laugh?  With 
the  fearful  strain  that  is  upon  me  night  and  day,  if  I  did  not  laugh  I  should  die 
and  you  need  this  medicine  as  much  as  I  do."  He  then  pulled  a  paper  out  of 
his  tall  hat,  which  was  on  the  table,  and  addressed  the  Cabinet,  saying  that  he 
had  prepared  a  paper  of  great  importance  which  he  wished  them  to  hear.  He 
then  read  them  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  that  date,  to  take  effect 
on  the  first  of  the  following  January,  to  the  effect  that  "all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then  henceforward  and  for- 
ever free."  Stanton,  with  great  enthusiasm  rose,  grasped  the  President's 
hand,  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  the  reading  of  the  chapters  of  Artemus  Ward 
is  a  prelude  to  such  a  deed  as  this,  the  book  should  be  filed  among  the  archives 
of  the  nation,  and  the  author  should  be  canonized.  Henceforth  I  see  the  light 
and  the  country  is  saved."     Everyone  said,  "Amen." 
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